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what would otherwise be unknown. You see an event, and 
though ignorant of its specific cause, you immediately suppose a 
cause of which that event is taken to be the sign. You reada 
thrilling narrative, that pauses suddenly, abruptly, where appar- 
ently it ought not to pause, and you instantly feel that the story 
is but half-told, wondering, it may be, over the part that remains 
to be told. A sentence stops midway ; you observe its incomplete- 
ness, and by the addition of other words seek to finish the sense, 
gathering that sense from the part given. 

These illustrations set forth the action of thought in the present 
state of human knowledge. Though we know but in part, still 
what we know is ever and anon saluting us with its exciting hints, 
suggesting something farther, and leading us to look onward and 
upward. The life through which we are passing, seems an unfin- 
iched scene—the exordium of a discourse—the text of a sermon 
not fully preached—the inauguration of a career rather than its 
consummation and its close. What we observe and feel, gives to 
thought a stimulus that carries it far beyond the domain of pre- 
sent experience. We thus look frente’, and become expectant 
creatures, seeing the signs of the invisible upon the firmament of 
the visible, thinking of more things than are on a level with our 
senses, and of more than this life realizes. Such in all ages, and 
that too aside from revelation, has been the natural tendency of 
human thought. Somehow, we seem to think and feel, a al- 
most to know, that this life is not and can not be the whole of our 
mental existence. It must haveasequel. In itself it is manifest] 
incomplete, unfinished, like a story arrested before it is wholly told. 

It may be interesting to you—I hope it will be—to reflect a 
moment upon some of the items that make this impression upon 
our minds. Proposing to you such a course of thought, I mention: 


I. The brevity of man’s present life. It really seems too short 

a day to express the whole term of our conscious being, even to 
those who have never studied the capacities of the human mind, 
and whose vision is therefore that of the plainest common-sense. 
_ We instinctively inquire, What is this life for? for what sufficient 
_ purpose or end? provided this be all. We bury our dead, and 
ponder upon our own fate, with this question on our lips. It will 
come up in spite of us. Three-score years and ten, yea, four-score, 
as. a measurement of man’s total being, do not at all meet the 
wants of thought. Reason starts back from the supposition, ap- 
palled at sach a mystery of creative power, unwilling, almost un- 
able to admit it. Human nature stands aghast in its presence, 
and cries: “Impossible! it can not be.” When, moreover, we 
think of the countless multitudes of infants and little children that 
sleep in the arms of death, just born to die, having apparently an- 
#wered no purpose by living here, yet gifted with faculties which 
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but for the frosts of an early autumn would have been loaded with 

fruit—when we think of this scene, the mystery of existence be- 

comes repulsively strange and awful, if limited to time. Philo- 

sophy, without any great depth of action, joins with the griefs of 

wounded nature, and gives an intenser emphasis to the cry: “Im- 
ssible! it can not be.” 

The truth is, something more than this life remains as the neces- 
sary complement of what life begins. Its very brevity is a pro- 
phetic hint which reason can not disown. Forty years, fifty years, 
yea, seventy! How quick they fly! How soon they are gone! 
And is this all—all of man, and all for man? No! is the instant 
response of thought, without even pausing to make an analysis of 
its grounds. The infant born to-day, and dead to-morrow, with 
ro being after death! Then, why born at all? Why any mental 
life with such a fate so near? Why the breath of being merely 
to have an end, but notareason? ‘The rose that has spent its 
fragrance, may properly wither and die; but man seems made in vain, 
if the brief hours of this short sojourn be all that the God of nature 
has assigned to him. The conception leaves his existence most sad] 
incomplete. Breathing, and thinking, and dying, would then be 
the successive stages of a tragic farce, afflictive and awful by rea- 
son of our capacity to see it. Those who profess to covet such 
an idea, are dead to the first instincts of thought, having forgotten 
themselves in a delirium of their intellectual nature. I. hesitate 
not to say, that there is an utter worthlessness in human being, if 
we make time its absolute measure, and earth its only theater. 
The doctrine of final causes in application to man, is blasted by 
such a conception. 


II. This hint from the brevity of life is very much augmented, 
if we reflect upon the present Listory and progress of the human 
mind. It is but yesterday that we were born; and though we 
may be persons of very common understandings, we have, never- 
theless, accumulated a vast store of knowledge. How much we 
now know that once we did not know! How great the change of 
mental condition, which the lapse of a few years has created! The 
fact is, a common man, who has nothing to distinguish him from 
the crowd, is a rapidly developed giant, so much in advance of 
what he once was, as to have lost nearly every sign of mental 
identity. A subtle, steady, and powerfal law of growth has 
wrought mighty wonders in the being ofthat common man, re- 
vealing an august mechanism within the soul not at all apparent 
in the outset, Especially do we feel the force of this remark when 
contemplating the historic developments of great men. Vast forces 
are sleeping in our bosoms, unseen, unfelt, till the springs of action 
are touched, and their concealed glories come forth as the sublime 
regalia of man’s intellectual: and moral nature, Conscience is 
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there ; reason is there; imagination in her gorgeous robes is 
there ; the hopes and fears, which illumine or darken the sky of 
life, are there ; the magic laws of mental existence and progress, 
as well as of interior Shaveheny, are there; this encampment of 
celestial powers, this mysterious and elaborate framework of being, 
is in the soul ; and some creating Artist has put it there. To call 
the human soul an accident, or speak of it as a mere secretion of 
the brain, is the folly of one who is determined to be a fool. God 
made the soul. 

The capacities of this soul—mark what I am about to say—in 
their short and rapid growth, in the fact of such growth, really 
seem to be undergoing a rehearsal for a future concert. I listen to 
the one as the thing known; and my conjectures instantly fall 
upon the other as the thing not experimentally known. hat I 
hear suggests the song I am to hear. A grand preparation for 
something I behold as a present fact; and far beyond the fact it- 
relf, as I now obserye it, my thoughts are driven by a necessity in- 
herent in the very lawsof thought. An unknown sequel is hinted 
by what seems to be an antecedent. The faculties of man look 
upward into the mighty future for their full development, by a 
species of natural inspiration. 

But while I thus dream or reason, no matter which, an event 
steps in, which, as I am told, is the end. A Washington or a 
Newton has just breathed his last; and I am asked to believe that 
an intellectual orb has paused at mid-day, and shines no more. I 
will not believe it. I can not believe it. I see too many hints of 
immortality in the soul of man to admit the idea. It may be so ; 
but until annihilation is absolutely proved as an actual occurrence 
in the history of man, I can not admit the proposition which 
affirms it. Tell me for what man was made, thus gifted and God- 
like, if death be the commencement of an eternal sleep. Answer 
my question, and as much your own. Why these powers for 
nothing? This law of progress for nothing? This rapid advance 
fornoend? This conscience of the moral only to play with a 
fiction and then expire? Why this prodigious preparation for 
something, this stupendous wealth of being, these stately columns 
of intellectual life, merely to reach nothing? I can not account 
for human existence upon any theory entitled to the respect of 
common-sense, without assuming the reality of what that existence 
so manifestly hints. In the absence of this assumption, the present 
life of man is a mere sham—a false and treacherous parade of un- 
meaning symbols, as unsuitable to the facts which it embodies as 
it would be discreditable to the source whence it came. Either 
the doctrine of annihilation is a burlesque upon human nature, or 
our existence is a sad specimen of the mock-heroic. Choose which 

ou prefer. My faith has no occasion to choose either. I do not 
lieve that life is a meteoric flash—a fantastic chase of shadows 
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hunting shades—a lying interlude of a strain never to be sung, 
Life must have its epilogue in eternity, or nature is seriously at 
fault in our formation. Enough there is in what we see and know 
of man to suggest that this passing moment is but a fraction of the 
whole. He has capacities that fit him for a higher sphere, and 
which, by a proper training, may fulfill all the precious promises 
with which the Bible makes eternity so brilliant, and heaven so 
attractive. What may not such a creature become, if immortal ? 
Judged of by the data and indications of the present, his future 
prospects are boundless. 


II. The hint thus taken from man himself, gathers additional 
force from the greatness and durability of the material system. 
Here we are lost in wondering amazement. How stupendously 
vast is the universe of matter! What Alps on Alps arise even to 
the vision of an untutored eye! The aggregate of worlds,-suns, 
and systems, overwhelms all thought with a sense of greatness. 
The real here is sublimer than the fanciful can be. Who can look 
up in a clear night, and spend a moment’s reflection upon what he 
sees, without being astonished at the immensity of the material 
creation? Who can pierce the depths of space, turning star-dust 
into suns only to reveal other and brighter Milky Ways, without 
a mental excitement, so prodigious in its occasion as to be almost 
a burden to the creature One wants thoughts for the scene, and 
as much wants words to express the thoughts he has. 

Mark, too, the permanency of creation. There has as yet been 
no end to the material system, and no signs of an end. The same 
sun, subject to the same laws, and performing the same functions, 
that crossed the heavens when Copernicus gazed or Galileo looked, 
still repeats its daily march. Time changes not its course, and 
emission exhausts not its rays. Not a symptom of decay is seen 
upon its countenance. The same stars that shone when Jesus 
made the manger his cradle, still continue their faithful vigil upon 
our nocturnal sky. Material nature seems unwearied and unde- 
caying; and even that which in organized forms puts on the ap- 
pearance of decay, is in reality nothing but a variation in the 
modes of endless being. The “not to be,” as a sequent of the 
“to be,” is a pure ideality—a mere dream, never, so far as we know, 
realized in the book of nature. 

Let us then stop here a moment, and reason a little, or, if you 
prefer the phrase, conjecture a little. Material things palpably do 
not contain theirown end. They are but means; unexplained till 
thought ascends to the region of conscious and intellectual life. 
The eye, like the glasses by which you aid it, is merely an instra- 
ment; and the sun is another. Mere matter can have no interest 
in its own existence; nor can it display any wisdom or goodness 
till you connect it with something that is not matter; and.this 
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something is mind. Matter exists for mind. Mind is the high- 
priest of matter. God made the material universe to serve the 
mental. What then is the preparation of the one to serve the 
other? and reasoning from the preparation, what the inference as 
to the whole service to be rendered? I think I see here a pleas- 
ing possibility, and when adding the law of harmony in God’s 
works, a hinted probability, both of which overleap the grave and 
become the real in another sphere. I see in nature great arrange- 
ments for the future, and in man great capacities for that future ; 
and am willing at least to guess that there is a future. You must 
demonstrate the negative before I can disown the hint; and even 
then I should deplore the logical fate that made me the victim of 
our argument. Ifthe seeming immortality be unreal, I am in no 
aste to know it. Keep back the knowledge if you please, and 
let me have the comfort of the illusion till I die. It will be time 
enough to learn that death is an eternal sleep when we have no 
susceptibility, to feel the pain—no heart, to appreciate the sad dis- 
appointment—no intellect, to observe the awful blunder—uno rea- 
son, to catechise the mission of material worlds and the marvelous 
ifts of man, only to reveal the absolute and utter folly of both. 
is kind of knowledge can never be in order till our faculties are 
positively dead; and then, happily, it will be too late to have it. 
Ah! but these worlds were made for other intelligences. Yes, 
perhaps they were; and if for others, why not for man? Why 
scorn a privilege you grant to unknown beings? Why so ready 
to eat, and sleep, and die, and be no more, when the spacious uni- 
verse invites you to live forever? Why so anxious to be no- 
thing, when material nature whispers its august hereafter, gives 
the hint, and asks you to run up the heavenly way? Why stop 
the story of living just when it seems only fairly begun? Such a 
philosophy of man is better suited to the cell of a mad-house than 
to a place among reasonable beings. 


IV. This three-fold hint becomes still louder as we study the 
manifest incompleteness of present good. Present good is but 
partial at best, and often deeply marred at that. The Psalmist 
says, that “ Man at his best state is altogether vanity.” I have 
no fault to find with this life, if you will let the stream of exist- 
ence go on; but if you stop it here, if you make death the end, 
then Iam puzzled. I then see a creation groaning for nothing— 
men in a perfect bustle about nothing—filling the air with dust, 
and then sinking into dust—alike stimulated and tortured with 
phantoms—rushing through all the sad varieties of pain—having 
no rest till annihilation brings it, and proves the absolute empti- 
ness of the whole preceding scene—having gifts to dignify a 
worm, and capacities for happiness often in a discord, never 
more than half- developed, bd always sighing for the unattained. 
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Earth’s climate is obviously too severe for any thing like complete- 
ness of present good. Contingencies which we can neither foresee’ 
nor control, dash like angry thunder-bolts upon our path, and lay 
waste our joys. Every temporal good dies with the using, being 

enerally much less in the experience than fancy had made it. 
Boe this restless, feverish race, upon the theory of no life beyond 
the grave, doomed by a fault not its own, terribly disciplined for 
nothing, forced into existence and forced out of it, crucified in its 
aspirations, deceived in its hopes, having a day that will not pay 
for what it costs, and is scarcely worth the waking to find it. 
And is this all that you have to present for man? all that ro 
have to say of him in respect to the theory of happiness? Then 
indeed his existence is but a fluttering confusion ; and he alone is 
truly blessed ‘‘ who ne’er was born.” 


“Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame? 
Earth’s highest station ends in, ‘ Here he lies;’ 
‘ And dust to dust,’ concludes her noblest song.” 


Let us hear Dr. Young one more: 


“ Behold the picture of earth’s happiest man; 
He calls his wish—it comes; he sends it back, 
And says he called another; that arrives, 
Meets the same welcome; yet he still calls on, 
Till one calls him who varies not his call, 
But holds him fast in chains of darkness bound.” 


What shall relieve the sadness of this picture? ‘The ve 
thing that the picture itself hints. The incompleteness of earth’s 
happiest man, is a prophecy uttered in the ear of reason. This 
life detached from the future, and taken by itself, palpably was 
not meant to realize the great good; and here, just here, lies the 
grand mistake of the man who seeks in earthly things the entire 
food of his spirit. He starves himself by an inversion of nature’s 
laws. His happiness is that of the brute, without the content- 
ment of a brute, and very largely a mere contrast of miseries, 
He is a hungry and thirsty creature, needing better food and 
purer streams than he has the wisdom to find. Though he pauses 
at every inn in life’s changing road, and tries all its forms o / 
he seeks in vain the refreshment that he really wants. Honor 
cheats him. Wealth cheats him. Indulgence cheats him. He 
cheats himself. At length he dies a bankrupt in a world not 
made to be his heaven, and for a world that might have been his 
heaven—a mournful exemplification of what this life must be to 
all, unless the hinted immortality shall modify the facts and 
change the scene. The theory of happiness so variously written 
on the face of our being, and at best so partially developed here, 
asks for a future life; such a life there must be, or nature would 
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seem to be in a tragic sport. It need not excite our wonder that 
atheists are sour and morose. The only wonder is that they do 
not die with self-disgust. They have no faith beyond the pres- 
ent; to them no better sky scatters the shades of this; in their 
vision no brighter heavens stretch beyond the narrow firmament 
of time. How they can live if they think, as they profess to do, is 
the mystery. Let them be cold and sullen, half-mad. They can 
not avoid it. It is the sad doom of their creed. No solar beam 
touches or warms their nature. Eternity is out of sight, bein 
theoretically discarded; and time is a riddle, perplexing enoug 
at best, yet awful if no future let fall its ray upon these shores. 


V. To this list of suggestions we now add the present cncomplete- 
ness of moral providence. That we have on earth a course of events 
involving the doctrine of rewards and punishments applied to virtue 
and vice, and hence a moral providence, is as certain as experience 
can make any thing. In some respects, this providence seems to 
be a crooked line placed upon a straight one, leading us by the 
vision of both to think that this life can not be the whole. Order 
is heaven’s first law. By order God rules the world. The order 
of moral providence is, to make it well with the righteous, and ill 
with the wicked ; distributing rewards and punishments for actions 
done according to the moral quality of those actions. Such a 
providence is, and ever has been, a part of the constitution and 
course of nature. We see it and feel it, sufficiently numerous in 
its particulars, varied in its means, and uniform in its results, to 
be entitled to the rank of alaw. This law, however, though per- 
feetly obvious, is not fully developed in time. Sometimes it seems 
to be overlaid and almost reversed by apparent discrepancies. 
Vice in triumph, and virtue in distress; the good man laden with 
heavy woes, and the bad man sitting at his ease; the Christian martyr 
burning at the stake, and the profligate sinner rolling in opulence 
and defying God—this plainly is not an exemplification of a per- . 
fect moral providence. It is not the harmony that ought to exist 
between virtue and happiness. Stop the course of events here; 
let this life be all that heaven has ordained for man, and the prin- 
ciple of retribution would seem to be whimsical, generally serious, 
yet quite often capricious, sometimes standing at right angles with 
itself, crossing its own path, and disaffirming its own doctrine. 
This life being all, a blot is then left on the escutcheon of the 
skies; providence shines through a murky cloud, and the law of 
its action seems confused and irregular; its radiations paint a 
strange image upon the character of the Great Supreme, if there 
be no life to come. 

The atheist will perhaps exclaim, that there is no God except in 
human fancy, that the reward of virtue is only a physical accident 
and not a design ; and hence that there is really no moral system 
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to-excite either the hopes or fears of men. The caviler not bold: 
enough for this, may sport with the facts of experience just suffi-, 
ciently to evade a settled seriousness. The wise man, however, 
sees, or thinks he sees, that providence has not yet come to its 
focal point. The rays thereof proceeding across the whole of life, 
sometimes apparently irregular in their motion, though really 
convergent, are gathered into a focus on the other side of death. 
Time is the lens, and the real image in its full perfection is in 
eternity. Towards this perfection the incompleteness of the pre- 
sent is steadily moving, and of it prophesying by demanding it. 
What we observe on earth, is but an echo of. eternity somewhat 
affected by the qualities of the reverberating medium—a shadow 
of the mighty future slightly impaired by reason of the distance. 
So reason the saint and the sage, inferring, from the very matter 
of the caviler’s complaint, an after-scene which shall correct all the 
apparent irregularities of this, and perfectly establish the harmony: 
between character and destiny. The husbandman does not pro- 
nounce finally upon the qualities of the vernal germ, till he has 
tested it by all the seasons; he sees it to be a germ, stirs the earth 
around the rising plant, and reasons from its budding; and yet he 
waits for autumn before he seeks to gather the fruit. Thus moral 
providence is here in the germinal state, hinting its coming ma- 
turity by the very things which seem to be its imperfection, but 
which, when locked at from the maturity, will doubtless be re- 
garded only as a progress. In reason’s ear this hint is loudly 
significant. If there be a God who made this world, and if he 
be a moral being, then something more than this life remains: 
some sequel in the future follows its close; some righting of what 
now seems partial and incomplete, is and must be the business of 
eternity; some eclaircissement of life waits for death to make: it: 
real. Stop with the partial and the incomplete, and you stop be+ 
fore the scene is finished. Admit the facts of the present, and 
patiently wait for the future, and then philosophy and piety sit: 
together at the same banquet and rejoice in the same hopes. 
There is, moreover, an event in our history that must sooner-or 
later meet us all: we call it death; and this event seems just suffi- 
cient to cancel the apparent irregularities of moral providence» 
While it heals the sores of Lazarus, it also kills the sumptuous» 
festivities of the rich man. To-day poverty expires, and to-mor-' 
row wealth shares the same fate; to-day a slave is laid in hiss 
humble grave, and to-morrow his master sleeps in dust; to-day a: 
king breathes his last, and to-morrow a peasant is borne to his 
lowly bed; and where now, let us ask, is your distinction among 
men based upon causes that begin and end with time? In respect. 
to all such particulars, one event brings us to a common level. 
The present causes that make this life a mixed scene rather thana 
state of complete moral retribution, evidently die with deaths: 
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they are left behind, and, in being thus left, they furnish an op- 
portunity for moral providence to right itself the moment we 
cease to breathe. The moral microcosm here half-concealed, it 
may be the work of death to paint in full-orbed reality upon the 
eternal skies, leaving nothing but character and its corresponding 
destiny to form the history of our endless being. Such a result is 
wanted; and to produce it, death seems to be a cause just suffi- 
ciently destructive without any apparent power to do any thing 
more. Hence we may reasonably survey this event as carrying 
forward our existence to a scene and a state demanded in order to 
complete what is here partially begun. 


VI. The last item in this series that we propose for your reflec- 
tion, is the incompleteness of man’s present development with 
reference to God, in even his best moral state. Man is palpably 
made as if there were a God who made him, and as palpably made 
for that God. His nature upon the most critical analysis that can 
be applied to itself or its history, bears every evidence of being 
adjusted to the Divine. Reason can not keep herself away from 
the altar to which piety resorts for prayer. ience must have a 
God, as the first and the last term of its wisdom; piety must have 
a God; and even superstition and degradation can not descend so 
low as not to enthrone a Divine Power. The belief in God is the 
necessity of human thought. Men may forget the belief; but a 
moment’s recollection will always assert its presence. There is an 
element in the soul, or rather a combination of elements, religious 
capacities and wants, that ever tend upwards by an inherent force. 
Neither reason nor feelingcan stop short of God. And if we may 
judge of the design of a creature by an inspection of his faculties, 
especially of the main design by the relative rank of those 
faculties, then man was not made to drive an impetuous course asa 
gross and self-degraded animal, whipped into speed by the lash of 
sense, and dragging after him the chariot of brutal indulgence; 
he was not made simply to dance an hour on earth, and then lie 
down to sleep in its bosom; he was not made to be the slave of 
passion, fettering angelic gifts, and choosing the dreary solitude of 
existence without God. No! a thousand times, no! This gives 
no adequate conception of man. His faculties ran immeasurably 
higher, and distinguish him as a creature, who, having a Creator, 
finds his true sphere and his true destiny when he finds and wor- 
ships God. Then the sun is set in his system; and then life has 
a meaning. 

And yet, how difficult is this problem of God, either with or 
without revelation! How reason labors and groans under its 
weight, startled by her own inquiries, and as much rebuked by 
her weakness! How mysteriously distant the Being that is never- 
theless so near, in one aspect seeming not to observe us, and in the 
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other overwhelming us with his presence! The heavens move 
in silence; and we see the motion, but not the God who moves 
them. No where, and in no way, can we secure a direct mental 
contact with the parent source. God declines those familiarities to 
which we are most accustomed. If we pray, he responds not in 
an audible voice; and if we adore, he silently observes. Of all 
mysteries God himself is the greatest; giving to thought its 
severest rebound, crushing every effort to fathom him, and teach- 
ing faith the lowliest and most child-like docility. Communion 
with him, though ever so real in the experience of the spiritual 
life, must nevertheless cross a deep gulf. Our limitations are such, 
that we know but little of the God we worship. He made us; he 
made the heavens, and made all things; his autograph is on the 
universe ; yet he has placed us here, in this life, at a vast distanee 
from himself. 

Is such to be our permanent state? Shall we never rise above 
the visions of time? Must we always be children, scarcely able 
to decipher the alphabet of the religious system? Is the spiritual 
experience of the holiest saint on earth the best that is possible to 
man? Shall devoutness never come nearer to its object? Is this 
life the final realization of the spiritual and divine elements in 
man? Religion as a glowing and living fact in the soul, felt in 
its adoring homage, its ardent prayer, its confiding faith, and 
obedient will, is even now a superlative good as compared with 
every other good of earth ; it is the sweetest present life of that 
soul, stirring its Joftiest affinities; and yet it seems but a dr 
taken from a boundless sea—merely the morning of an idea rather 
than its noon. Let death come, and clear these skies, and enla’ 
these powers, and rid us of this body ; and then the religious pil- 
grim, so long panting for his rest on high, feeling himself to be an 
exile, and anxiously seeking for his native home, will complete the 
religious phenomenon, here partially begun, in heaven’s eternal 
sunbeams. Think you, that spiritual experience here stinted and 
dwarfed, perplexed, embarrassed, always imperfect, so to speak, 
working at arm’s length, was made merely for time? Then why 
made at all? The God who now invites our thoughts, and admits 
us to a partial intercourse, does he propose no more? What is 
all this religion good for, if there be no future life, if the reality 
end when it is scarcely begun? Why the problem of God before 
the soul at all, if it is to bé forever left where time leaves it? As 
a pupilage, a foretaste, a discipline, and a preparation, religion in 
the soul of man is a grand fact, and every thing grand which 
makes it possible; but it wants a future to consummate it and eon- 
fer the final diploma. You must not stop the fact in its academic 
stage. Immortality is needed to expound and complete it. 

Even the coldest philosophy can not well refuse to accept this 
hint, so cheering to the good man who now loves his God, and-is 
waiting for death to give him better eyes anda purer flame. Hap- 
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piest of men! The great future for which he sighs, will soon in- 
vite him home. He will there forget the troubles of his former 
- self, A child now! Then, by contrast, a child no more! Wel- 
come, death, thou grand usher of the soul, and solvent of life’s 
secrets! Hail, thou prime minister of God, sent to relieve 
humanity of these cents eyes! Thy coming is not an evening, 
but rather the morning of endless day! Thy blow is less a blow 
than a gentle touch from immortality! We have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear, and in our foolish moments feared thee, 
fond of our prison and our clay ; but since we know thee as thou 
art, we will fear thee no more. Come, chase away these shades 
which environ saintship; break these bands of limitation and ig- 
norance ; and let piety go forth to find her God, and in that God 
her full fruition. This is not a morbid sentimentalism, but reason 
in a rapture with religion, and rushing from the experience of the 
nt into the brighter hopes of the future, yea, demanding that 
uture as the completion of the present. 
Thus, my hearers, have we reasoned with you upon the general 
— of a future life, not by any means exhausting it, but 
tching here and there a hint given by nature’s God, that this 
life is but the antecedent of an after-scene—one stage, and that too 
the first of our total being. We have reasoned from the part 
known, especially with reference to its manifest incompleteness, 
regarding it as a part, and proceeding on the path of its sugges- 
tions to the part not experimentally kuown. What we see upon 
the firmament known, suggests another firmament that death may 
make as familiar as the one we now see. We hence conclude 
with the Bible, and with the faith of all ages, that man is appoint- 
ed to a future life, and hence that the present is but a part, and 
that too immensely the smallest part of his whole being. The im- 
mortality thus suggested, is an idea so sublime, so vast, that no 
numerical computation can approach it, and no illustration simpli- 
fy it. It is an ocean without ashore. Millions of ages multiplied 
together till arithmetic can find no place for her figures, would be 
less than a point on its map. The lowliest son of Adam’s race, 
if immortal, is a prodigy for his own contemplations, and an 
august spectacle to excite the interests of others, The little infant 
is the miniature form of an angel, to whom wings will be soon 
lent, with which it will soar above the stars, The fragile insect 
whose being is measured by a day, if gifted with this single attri- 
bute, would outshine the sun. An immortal man! An undying 
consciousness! A soul thinking forever, acting forever, feeling 
forever, rejoicing or suffering forever, having some destiny, some 
mode, some condition of existence lasting as eternity! Is it pos- 
sible for us to be unimpressed with such an idea? Can we fly 
from its presence, or banish it from our notice? Can we con- 


sent to withhold our thoughts from the scene that seems to lie be- 
fore us ? | 


THE FUTURE LIFE SUGGESTED. 


‘“‘ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He who made him such! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 
An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 
A worm! a god!” 


Suppose this man to be, what religion and reason declare him 
to be, a moral probationer on earth, now forming a character that 
shall be the criterion of his eternal condition. Suppose a relation 
of dependence between the conduct of the pa and the destiny 
of the future; and is it then possible for human beings to be un- 
concerned? Will men having the least degree of faith in such a 
supposition, trifle with themselves and with the laws of their ex- 
istence? Will they, for the want of thought, fail to keep the 
truth present to their mind? Will they deliberately ignore the 
future in the plan of the life that now is, delivering their bodies over 
to gross sensuality, and their spirits over to destruction? Will 
they live exclusively for the things of this passing world, sadly 
cheating themselves here, and having no hopes or purposes that 
travel beyond the grave? Will they thus foolishly and wickedly 
waste the only season of probation that they will, ever have to 
waste, sowing the seeds of eternal death, and then passing to the 
world of spirits to reap the harvest ? If the reply be in the affirm- 
ative; if it be said: Yes, this is what men will do, and what they 
had better do——just the way to spend the hours of this fleeting 
life; if this be the reply, it will then be difficult to. find a rejoin- 
der. The laws of reason are so perfectly inverted, so absolutely 
set aside, that one can only gaze at the spectacle in mute aston- 
ishment. 

Yet, my hearers, let us see to it, that, while we do not talk in 
this way, and would even be amazed at our own words should we 
thus speak, we do not actually live out such a terrible theory. 
Here lies our greatest danger, being less the one of creed, and more 
the one of practice. Lift your thoughts to their heavenly sphere! 
Learn to think! Learn to live! Learn to hope! Learn to die! 
The future waits for you, and asks to be inscribed upon your 
thoughts, your feelings, your practice. Hear her voice, and live 
forever! Complying with the conditions of future good as, set 
forth in the Bible, you may then hail that future as the grandest 
of conceptions, and the grandest of facts, exclaiming as you 
expire: 

? “ Vital spark of heavenly flame! 

Quit, oh! quit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying; 
Oh! the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife. 
And let me languish into life.” 
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SERMON V. 


BY REV. LYMAN BEECHER, D.D., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL TO RENOVATE THE WORLD.* 
“ Axp he that sat upon the throne, said, Behold, I make all things new.”—Rev. 21: 5. 


Tue history of the world is the history of human nature in ruins. 
No state of society has been permanent and universal which cor- 
responds with the capacities and enjoyments of man, or with his 
conceptions and desires. Small portions only of the human fam- 
ily have, at the same time, enjoyed a state of society, in any con- 
siderable degree desirable: while much the greatest part of man- 
kind have, in all ages, endured the evils of barbarism and des- 
potism. 

It is equally manifest, that this unhappy condition of our race 
has not been the result of physical necessity, but of moral causes. 
The earth is as capable of sustaining a happy as a miserable popu- 
lation, and it is the perversion only of her resources and of the 
human faculties, which has darkened the earth and made the 
misery of man so great. The human intellect has given proof of 
vigor and ingenuity sufficient to bless the world, and powerful efforts 
have been made in every age, by afflicted humanity, to escape 
from this downward bias, and rise to elevated and permanent en- 
joyment. Egypt, in her monumental ruins, affords evidence of a 

igh state of the arts, which arose and passed away at a period be- 
yond the reach of history. In Greece, a vigorous intellect and 
favoring clime thrust up, from the dead level around her, a state 
of society comparatively cultivated and happy; but the sun of her 

rosperity blazed upon the surrounding darkness to set speedily 
in the night of ages. Rome fought her way to dominion and civil- 
ization, and furnished specimens of mental vigor and finished 
culture. But the superstructure of her greatness rested upon op- 
pressed humanity, and was reared by the plunder of a devastated 
world. Commerce, which has given to cities a temporary emi- 
nence, has elevated but a little the moral condition of the multi- 
tude, and science, which was restored to modern Europe at the 
Reformation, and commerce and the arts, which have followed in 
her train, have not, to this day, disenthralled the nations. 

From experiments so long and so hopelessly made, it would 
seem to result that, in the conflict between the heart and the intellect 


* See note at the end of this Discourse. 
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of man, victory has always declared on the side of the heart, 
which has led many to conclude that the condition of man is 
hopeless in respect to any universal abiding melioration of his con- 
dition. The text throws light upon this dark destiny of our race, 
It is a voice from heaven announcing the approach of help from 
above. “He that sitteth upon the throne, saith, Behold, 1 make 
all things new.” 

The renovation here announced is a moral renovation, which 
shall change the character and condition of men. The renovation 
will not be partial in its influence, like the sun shining through 
clouds on favored spots, but coéxtensive with the ruin. Nor shall 
its results be that national glory, which gilds only the palace, and 
cheers only the dwellings of the noble. It shall bring down the 
mountains and exalt the valleys. It shall send liberty and equal- 
ity to all the dwellings of men. Nor shall it stop at the fire-side, 
or exhaust its blessings in temporal mercies. tt shall enter the 
hidden man of the heart, and there destroy the power which has 
blasted human hopes and baffled human efforts. Nor will the 
change be transient. It is the last dispensation of heaven for 
the relief of this miserable world, and shall bring glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace and good will to men. 

Many have doubted whether such a renovation of the world 
will ever be accomplished; but He that sat upon the throne, said, 
It is done—It is as certain as if it were come to pass. 

I shall submit to your consideration, at this time, some of the 
reasons which justify the hope, that our nation has been raised up 
by Providence to exert an efficient instrumentality in this moral 
renovation of the world. : 

I observe then, that, to the renovation of this world, great 
changes are required in the civil and religious condition of nations. 

The monopoly of the soil must be abolished. Hitherto the ma- 
jority of mankind, who have tilled the earth, have been slaves or 
tenants. The soil has been owned by kings, and military chief- 
tains, and nobles, and by them rented to landlords, and by these 
to still smaller dealers, and by these again it has been divided and 
rented, until the majority, who paid the rent, have sustained, in 
the sweat of their brow, not only their own families, but three or 
four orders of society above them, and have been themselves 
crushed beneath the weight, or have lived on the borders of starv- 
ation. The sickness of a week, and often of a single day, makes 
them paupers. 

This same monopoly of the soil sends another large class of the 
community into manufacturing establishments, to wear out their 
days in ignorance and hopeless poverty, and another to the camp 
and navy—where honor and wealth await the few, and ignorance 
and an early grave the many. : 

The consequence of excluding so many from the possession and 
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healthful cultivation of the soil, is ignorance, and improvidence, 
and reckless indifference, and vice, and turbulence. Tortured by 
their sop and unrestrained by moral principle, they are 
prepared for desperate deeds. Such a state of society can not be 
made happy: the evil is radical, and can only be remedied by 
giving a new direction to the physical, moral, and intellectual 
energies of men. We may as well band with iron the trees of the 
forest, and expect their expansion, and throw upon them, in 
stinted measure, the light and the rain of heaven, and expect 
their luxuriant growth, as to cramp the human mind by unequal 
institutions, and expect the development of its resources, in a 
happy state of society. Room for action must be provided, and 
light must be poured upon the understanding, and motive must be 
pressed upon the heart. Man must be unshackled, enlightened 
and stimulated. But to accomplish this, the earth must be owned 
by those who till it. This will give action to industry, vigor to 
the body, and tone to the mind, and, by the attendant blessing of 
heaven, religion to the heart. From agriculture, stimulated by 

rsonal rights, will result commerce, science, arts, liberty, and 
ndependence. 

The attraction of gravity is the great principle of motion in the 
material world, and the possession of the earth by its inhabitants 
in fee simple is the great principle of motion in the moral world. 
Nearly all the political evils which have afflicted mankind, have 
resulted from the unrighteous monopoly of the earth; and the 
predicted renovation can never be accomplished, until this mo- 
nopoly has passed away, and the earth is tilled by the independ- 
‘ent owners of the soil. 

To the moral renovation of the world, a change is required in 
the prevailing forms of government. 

The monopoly of power must be superseded by the suffrages of 
freemen. While the great body of the people are excluded from 
all voice and influence in legislation, it is impossible to constitute 
a state of society such as the faculties of man allow, and the bene- 
volence of God desires. While the few govern without respon- 
sibility, they will seek their own elevation, and depress the multi- 
tude. To elevate society, and bring out the human energies in a 
well-ordered state of things, the mass of the nations must be en- 
lightened and qualified for self-government, and must yield obe- 
dience to delegated power. 

The rights of conscience, also, must be restored to man, before 
the moral renovation of the world can be expected. 

Few of the millions that have peopled the earth, have been qua- 
lified by knowledge, or permitted by the government under which 
they lived, to examine the Bible and judge for themselves. The 
nominal religions of this world have been supported by govern- 
ments, who, of course, have prescribed the creed, and modeled 
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the worship, and controlled the priesthood. From such a state of 
things, what better results could be expected, than that ambitious 
men should be exalted to the sacred office, while religion itself 
was despised and persecuted? Governments and ecclesiastics must 
cease then to dictate what men shall believe, and in what manner 
they shall worship God. The Church must be emancipated from 
worldly dominion, and enjoy that liberty wherewith Jesus Christ 
has made her free. 

Is it to be expected, then, that kingly governments shall cease, 
and the republican form become universal? I shall not stop now 
to discuss this question. I would only ask whether monarchical 
governments can be sustained without a nobility and an established 
religion, and whether these privileged orders can exist without 
that monopoly of the soil, and of political influence, and of the 
right of conscience, which are destructive to a religious and happ 
state of society. That governments will change their name, or all 
their ancient forms, I will not say. But that they will, under 
some form, become so far popular in their spirit, as that the poli- 
tical power shall be in the hands of the people, I can not doubt, _ 

It has been contended, that Christianity can not exist in this 
world without the aid of religious establishments. But, with 
more truth, it may be said, that, from the beginning to this day, 
it has existed in spite of them. It took possession of the earth in 
the face of them, and has survived their deadly embrace, and now 
bursting from their alliance, finds in them the most formidable op- 
position to evangelical doctrine and vital godliness. 

To accomplish these great changes in the civil and religious 
condition of the world, instruction alone will not avail. A 
example is needed, of which the world may take knowledge, 
which shall inspire hope, and rouse and concentrate the energies 
of man. But where shall such an experiment be made? Africa 
requires for herself the commiseration of the world; and in 
Europe and Asia it would require ages to dig up the foundations 
of despotism, and remove the rubbish only to prepare the way for 
such a state of society as we have dnavethad, This, too, must be 
done in opposition to proscription and organized resistance. There 
is also such a mass of uninformed mind, accustomed to crouch 
under burdens, and so much is required to prepare it for civil. 
liberty, that little hope remains that the old world, undirected, and , 
unstimulated by example, will ever disenthrall itself. Some ey, 
itself free, must blow the trumpet, and hold up the light. England} 
enjoys to some extent the blessings of civil i berty. But inn 
land there is so great a monopoly of the soil and of power, and so 
much overturning feared and needed, that it is only in stinted. 
measures, and with circumspect policy, she deals out her sympath 
and holds up her light. A more vigorous ally is needed, which. 
shall push on the work with a fearless heart and powerful hand. 

4 
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But where can that nation be found? Look now at the history of 
our fathers, and behold what God has wrought. They were such 
a race of men as never before laid the foundations of an empire; 
athletic, intelligent, and pious. But how should this portion of a 
nation’s population be uprooted and driven into exile? They 
could not remain at home. In that age of darkness, and land of 
bondage, they had formed some just conceptions of civil and reli- 
gious fiberty, and would fain have modified the civil government 
and the Church of God, according to the pattern which we have 
described. But the reformation from Popery, superintended by 
government, and regulated by policy, stopped short of what the 
pious expected and desired. The Puritans could not in all things 
conform to the Church, and the Church would not suffer them to 
dissent ; and thus they were driven into exile. And now behold 
their institutions, such as the world needs ; and, attended as they 
have been by the power of God, able to elevate and renovate the 
world. They recognize the equal rights of man, give tbe soil to 
the cultivator, and self-government and the rights of conscience to 
the people. They enlighten the intellect, and form the conscience ; 
and bring the entire influence of the divine government to bear 
upon the heart. It was the great object of our fathers to govern 
men by the fear of the Lord; to exhibit the precepts, apply the 
motives, and realize the dispositions, which the word of God in- 
culcates, and his Spirit inspires; to imbue families, and schools, 
and towns, and states, with this wisdom from above. They had 
no projects of human device, no theories of untried efficacy. They 
hung all their hopes of civil and religious liberty upon the word 
of God, and the efficacy of his Spirit. Nor was theirs the pre- 
sumptuous hope of grace without effort. It was by training men 
for self-government, that they expected to make freemen; and by 
becoming fellow-workers with God, that they expected his aid in 
forming Christians; while, by intellectual culture, and moral in- 
fluence, and divine power, they prepared men to enjoy and per- 
petuate civil liberty. 

The law, with sleepless vigilance, watched over the family, the 
Church, and the State; and a vigorous and united public opinion 
rendered its execution certain and effectual. Every family was 
required to possess a Bible; every district a school; and every 
town a pastor. The law protected the Sabbath, and sustained the 

blic worship of God, and punished immorality ; and with mild 
Dat effectual energy, ruled over all. The great excellence of these 
institutions is, that they are practical and powerful. The people 
are not free in name and form merely, but in deed and in truth. 
Were all forms blotted out, the people would be free. The gov- 
ernments are free governments, from the foundation to the top 
stone, and of such practical efficacy as to make free men. 
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The family, embodying instruction and government, was itself 
an embryo empire. 

In the school district, the people were called upon to exercise 
their own discretion and rights ; and, in the ecclesiastical ree 
to rear their place of worship, elect their pastor, and provide for 
his support, and all under the protection and guidance of law. 

The towns, in their popular assemblies, discussed their local in- 
terests, and administered their own concerns. In these originated 
the Legislature, and from the Legislature emanated the Courts of 
Justice. 

In the States, all which is local and peculiar is superintended 
with a minuteness and efficacy which no consolidated government 
could possibly accomplish. The people have only to ascertain 
from experience what their convenience or interest demands, and + 
their wish becomes a law. And still in the national government 
there is all the comprehension of plan, and power of resource, and 
unity of action, which are required for the highest degree of 
national eee 

It has been doubted whether a republic so extensive as ours cat 
be held together and efficiently governed. But where there is this 
intellectual and moral influence, the habitual exercise of civil and 
religious liberty, from the family upward, we see not why a re- 
public may not be extended indefinitely, and be still the strongest 
and most effective government in the world. ; 

The history of our nation is indicative of some t design to » 
be accomplished by it. It is‘a history of perils and deliverances, 
and of strength ordained out of weakness. The wars with’ the 
savage tribes, and with the French, and at last with the English, 

rotracted expense, and toil and blood, through a period of one 
habdred and fifty years. No nation, out of such weakness, ever 


became so strong, or was guided through such perils to such safety. 
“Tf it had not been the Lord who was on our side, now may Israel 
say, when men rose up _— us, then they had swallowed us up 


quickly, when their wrath was kindled against us.” These deli- 
verances the enemy beheld often with wonder, and our fathers 
always with thanksgiving and praise. But, in the whole history 
of the world, God has not been accustomed to grant signal inter- 

ositions without ends of corresponding magnitude to be answered 

y them. Indeed, if it had been the design of Heaven to establish 
a powerful nation, in the full enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty, where all the energies of man might find scope and excite- 
ment or purpose, to show the world by experiment of what man 
is capable, and to shed light on the darkness which should awake © 
the slumbering eye, and rouse the torpid mind, and nerve the ‘ 
palsied arm of millions—where could such an experiment have 
been made but in this country, and by whom more auspiciously 
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than by our fathers, and by what means so well adapted to the end 
as their institutions ? 

The course which is now adopted by Christians of all denomina- 
tions, to support, and to extend at home and abroad, religious and 
moral influence, would seem to indicate the purpose of God to 
render us, extensively, the almoners of his mercy to this world. 

For two hundred years the religious institutions of our land were 
secured by law. But as our numbers increased, and liberty of 
conscience resulted in, many denominations of Christians, it became 
_ impossible to secure by law the universal application of religious 
and moral influence, And yet, without this mighty energy the 
whole system must fail, We might as well rely on the harvests 
which our fathers reared for bread, as to rely on the external forms 
of liberty which they established, without the application of that 
vital energy, by which the body politic was animated and moved. 
Bat, at the very time when the civil law had waxed old, and was - 
passing away, God began to pour out his Spirit upon the churches, 
and voluntary associations of Christians arose to apply nd extend 
that influence, which the law could no longer apply. And now 


we are blessed with societies to aid in the support of the Gospel at 
home, and to extend it to the new settlements. We have Bible 
Societies, and Tract Societies, and associations of individuals, who, 
instead of the Select-Men, make it their business to see that every 
family has a Bible, and every Church a pastor, and every child a 


catechism. And to these succeeded Education Societies, that our 
nation may not outgrow the means of grace. And while these 
means of moral culture are supplied, this great nation begins to 
look down from her eminence with compassion upon a world in 
darkness, and put forth her mighty arm to disenthrall and elevate 
the human family. 

Let it be remembered that the means now relied on are pre- 
cisely those which our fathers applied, and which have secured 
our prosperity. And when we contemplate the unexampled re- 
sources of this country—its men, its soil, climate, sea-coast, rivers, 
lakes, and canals; its agriculture, commerce, arts, and wealth, and 
all in connection with the influence of republican and religious in- 
stitutions, is it too much to be hoped that God will accept our 
ingtrumentality, and render it effectual, extensively, for the reno- 
vation of the human family ? 

The revivals of religion which prevail in our land among Christ- 
ians-of all denominations, furnish cheering evidence of the pres- 
enge of evangelical doctrine, and of the power of that Spirit by 
which. the truth is to be made efficacious in the renovation of the 
world. These revivals are distinguished by their continuance 
through a period of thirty years; by their extent, pervading the 
nation ; by their increasing frequency in the same places; by their 
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rapidity and power, in a few weeks changing the character of 
towns and cities, and even of whole districts and countries—an 
earnest of that glorious time when a nation shall be born in a day 
purifying our literary institutions, and multiplying pastors and 
missionaries to cheer our own land and enlighten distant nations, 

The revivals of religion in this country are without a parallel 
in the history of the world, and are constituting an era of moral 
power entirely new. Already the churches look chiefly to i 
for their members and pastors, and for that power upon pub 
opinion, which retards declension, gives energy to law, and vol- 
untary support to religious institutions. 

These revivals then, falling in with all these antecedent indi- 
cations, seem to declare the purpose of God to employ this nation 
in the glorious work of renovating the world. 

If we look at our missionaries abroad, and witness the smiles of 
Heaven upon their efforts, our confidence will be increased, that 
it is the purpose of God to render our nation a blessing to the 
world. In talents, and piety, and learning, and doctrine, and civil 
policy, they are the legitimate descendants of the Puritans. Eve 
where they command high respect, and have been distinguishet 
by their judicious and successful efforts. In Ceylon and Hawaii, 
and among the natives of this country, they are fast rg Sbeperrs | 
idolatry by Christian institutions. Revivals of religion cheer an 
bless them, and churches and all the elements of Christian civili- 
zation are multiplying around them. 

Let this nation go on, then, and multiply its millions and its 
resources, and bring the whole under the influence of our civil 
and religious institutions, and with the energies of its concentrated 
benevolence send out evangelical instruction ; and who can calcu- 
late what our blessed instrumentality shall have accomplished, 
aba He who sitteth upon the throne shall have made all things 
new hy 

If Swartz and Buchanan, and Vanderkemp and Carey, an 
Martyn and Brainerd could each alone accomplish so much, what 
may not be expected from the energies of such a nation as this?’ 

f we consider also our friendly relations with the South-Ame- 
rican States, and the close imitation they are disposed to make of 
our civil and literary institutions, who can doubt that the spark 
which our forefathers struck will yet enlighten this entire conti- 
nent? But when the light of such a hemisphere shall go up to 
heaven, it will throw its beams beyond the waves—it ‘will shite 
into the darkness there and be comprehended; it will awaken de- 
sire, and hope, and effort, and produce revolutions and overturn- 
ings, until the world is free. 

From our revolutionary struggle proceeded the revolution in 
France, and all which has followed in Naples, Portugal, Spain, 
and Greece ; and though the bolt of every chain has been driven 
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in, they can no more hold the heaving mass than the chains of 

erxes could hold the Hellespont vexed with storms. Floods 
have been poured spon the rising flame, but they can no more 
extinguish it than showers of rain can extinguish the fires of 
Aétna. Still it burns, and still the mountain heaves and mur- 
murs; and soon it will explode with voices and thrnderings and 
great earthquakes. Then will the trumpet of jubilee sound, and 
earth’s debased millions will leap from the dust, and shake off 
their chains, and cry Hosanna to the Son of David. 

Before we conclude this discourse, let us attend to some of the 
duties to which we are called by our high providential destiny. 

And most evidently we are called upon ' 

1. To cherish with high veneration and grateful recollections 
the memory of our fathers. Both the ties of nature and the dic- 
tates of policy demand this. And surely no nation ever had less 
occasion to be ashamed of its ancestry: for while most nations 
trace their origin to barbarians, the foundations of our nation were 
laid by civilized men—by Christians. Many of them were men 
of distinguished families, of powerful talents, of on learning, of 
preéminent wisdom, of decided character, and of most inflexible 
integrity. And yet not unfrequently they have been treated as if 
they had no virtues; while their sins and follies have been sedu- 
lously immortalized in satirical anecdote. The influence of such 
treatment of the fathers is too manifest. It creates and lets loose 
upon their invaluable institutions the vandal spirit of innovation 
and overthrow: for after the memory of our fathers shall have 
been rendered contemptible, who will appreciate and sustain their 
institutions ? 

The precious memory of our fathers should be the watch-word 
of liberty throughout the land; for imperfect as they were, the 
world before had not seen their like, nor will it soon, we fear, 
behold their like again. 

Such models of moral excellence; such apostles of civil and 
religious liberty ; such shades of the illustrious dead, standing in 
high antiquity, and looking down upon their descendants with 
approbation or reproof, according as they follow or depart from 

e good way, constitute a censorship inferior only to the eye of 
God; and to ridicule them is national suicide. 

The doctrines of our fathers have been represented as of a licen- 
tious tendency. But when other systems shall have produced a 
piety as devoted, a morality as pure, a patriotism as disinterested, 
and a state of society as happy as have prevailed where their doc- 
trines have been most prevalent; it may be in season to seek an 
answer to this objection. 

The same doctrines have been charged with inspiring a spirit 
of dogmatism and religious domination. But in all the struggles 
of man with despotic power for civil liberty, the doctrines of our 
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fathers have been found on the side of liberty as their opposite 
have been found usually in the ranks of arbitrary power. 

The persecutions instituted by our fathers have been the occa- 
sion of ceaseless obloquy upon their fair fame. And truly it was 
a fault of no ordinary magnitude that they did persecute. But 
let him whose ancestors were not ten times more guilty, cast the 
first stone, and the ashes of our fathers will no more be disturbed. 
More exclamation and invective has been called forth by the few 
instances of persecution by the fathers of Now Saray than by 
all the fires which lighted the realm of Old England for centuries, 
and drove into exile thousands of her most valuable subjects. 

The superstition and bigotry of our fathers are themes on which 
some of their descendants, far enough themselves from supersti- 
tion, if not from bigotry, have delighted to dwell. But when we 
look abroad and behold the condition of the world, compared with 
the condition of New-England, we may justly exclaim, Would to 
God that the ancestors of all the nations had Sen not only almost, 


but altogether such bigots as our fathers were! 

Their strictness in the family, and in Church and State, has 
been complained of as too rigid. But they were laying the foun- 
dation of a nation, and applying a moral power whose impulse 
should extend through ages; and who that beholds the rapid and 
appalling moral relaxation of the present day, can believe that 


they put the system in motion with too much rigor? In propor- 
tion as their discipline had been less strict, our present condition 
had been more alarming, and our future prospects more desperate. 

Our fathers have been ridiculed as an uncouth and uncourtly 
generation. And truly, it must be admitted that they were not 
as expert in the graces of dress and the etiquette of the drawing- 
room as some of their descendants. But neither could these have 
felled the trees, nor guided the plow, nor spread the sail which 
they did, nor braved the dangers of Indian warfare, nor displayed 
the wisdom in counsel which our fathers displayed. And had 
none stepped upon the Plymouth Rock but such effeminate critics 
as these, the poor natives never would have mourned the wilder- 
ness lost, but would have brushed them from the land as the 
would brush the puny insect from their face; the Pequods woul 
have slept in safety that night which was their last, and no in- 
trepid Mason had hung upon their rear, and driven into exile the . 
panic-struck fugitives. 

2. We are called upon to cherish and extend our religious insti- 
tutions, 

Religion was the power on which our fathers relied—the power 
which has made us what we are, and which must guarantee the 
perpetuity of our blessings. Every other influence has been tried 
and has failed ; this has been tried with ample promise of success © 
The application of religious and moral influence is therefore the 
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great duty to which as a nation we are called. This is the article 
of our rise or fall—of our glorious immortality or our hasty disso- 
lution. Every thing but this may be safely left to the opération 
of existing causes, Ambition will secure the interests of educa- 
tion and science; the love of gold will push agriculture and com- 
merce and arts; and the pride of liberty will arm the nation and 
render it invincible. All these things the nations who have pre- 
ceded us have been able to do. But there was a sickness of the 
heart which they could neither endure nor heal; and with this 
same disease this nation is sick, and intellectual culture, and civil 
liberty, and national wealth will not heal it. There is but one 
remedy ; and that is the preaching of the Gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from on high. But to render the Gospel effec- 
tual, the religious education of the family, and the moral culture 
of our schools and colleges must be secured, and the Sabbath must 
be rescued from profanation. The Sabbath is the great organ of 
the divine administration—the only means provided by God to 
Bive ubiquity and power to his moral government. The intel. 
ectual culture of a nation requires schools and literary institutions, 
and that the subjects of instruction shall be brought under their 
influence. Let the fascinations of pleasure, or the demands of 
labor withdraw the children and youth from the power of intel- 
lectual culture, and ignorance will ensue. So let the stream of 
pipaare and of worldly cares bear away the population of the land 
rom the house of God, and from the duties of devotion on the 
Sabbath, and ignorance of God and of his laws will with equal 
pertainty ensue; irreligion will prevail, and immorality and dis- 
aoluteness to an extent utterly inconsistent with the permanence 
of republican institutions. Europe can never enjoy civil liberty 
until she shall do more homage to the Sabbath of God; and we 
shall enjoy it but a short space after we have ceased to render to 
God his right in that sacred day: for all the millions who violate 
the Sabbath will draw themselves from the moral power of the 
divine government, deprive their families of a religious education, 
and abandon them to the power of their evil hearts and their own 
bad example. 
In the mean time the secular interests of men are so indissolubl 
connected, that the stream of business put in motion by the wick 
on the Sabbath day, not only pains the eye of the virtuous, but, 
as it deepens and roars and A x onward its turbid waters, it draws 
into itself by the associations of business a large and still larger 
ortion of the community, until it spreads unresisted over the 
land, obliterates the Government of God, and substitutes covetous- 
ness and pleasure and dissoluteness instead of godliness and the 
morality of the Gospel. 
The present undoubtedly is the generation which is to decide 
the fate of this great empire, by deciding whether the Sabbath of 
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God shall be preserved or blotted out; for the temptations of ' the 
seaboard and of canals are immense, and are increasing most fear- 
fally; and unless public sentiment and law shall make a stand 
goon, we may as well attempt to stop the rolling of the ocean or 
the current of our mighty rivers. 

The universal extension of our religious institutions is the only 
means then of reconciling our unparalleled prosperity with national 
purity and immortality. Without the preserving power of reli- 
gious and moral influence, our rapid increase in wealth will be the 
oceasion of our swift destruction. The rank vegetation of unsaneti- 
fied enterprise thrown into one capacious reservoir of putrefaction, 
will send up over the land desolation and death. No nation so 
short-lived as ours, unless we can balance our prosperity by moral 
power. Our sun has moved onward from his morning to his me- 
ridian with a rapidity and glory which has amazed the world. 
But unless we can extend the power of religious institutions 
through-the land, dark clouds will soon obscure his glory, and his 
descent to a night of ages will be more rapid than his rising. 

When we were colonies or unallied States, the law eobld make 

rovision for the creation and application of moral powers. 

he law could compel men to desist from secular employments 
and vain amusements on the Sabbath. The law could compel 
men to support the Gospel and attend the public worship of God 
—and the Select-men could see to it that every town should in 
due time settle a minister, and that every family should possess a 
Bible and an orthodox catechism. But these means of moral in-_ 
fluence the law can no longer apply; and there is no substitute 
but the voluntary energies of the nation itself, in associations’ for 
charitable contributions and efforts, patronized by all denomina- 
tions of Christians, and by all classes of the community who love 
their country. We may boast of our civil and religious liberty, 
but they are the fruit of other men’s labors into which we have 
entered, and the effect of institutions whose impulse has been felt 
long after the hands that reared them have mouldered in the 
grave. It is an impulse, too, that is fast failing, and becoming 
yearly more and more disproportioned to the mass that is to be 
moved by it. Our religious institutions must be invigorated, or 
we are undone. They must move onward with our flowing emi- 
gration to the Mississippi—must ascend the Iron Mountains, and 
_ their waters of life into the ocean beyond; ' and from the 

orth to the South they must bear salvation on their waves. In 


this way the nation can save itself: but unless it can be roused to 
the mighty work, it will, like the man among the tombs, become 
exceeding fierce, and turn upon itself its infuriated energies, and 
pour out its life-blood by self-inflicted wounds. 

3. We are called upon to give a quickened and extended im- 
pulse to our charitable institutions. 
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These are the providential substitutes for the legal provisions 
of our fathers, now inapplicable by change of circumstances. In 
these the nation must enroll itself spontaneously, and the spirit of 
the Puritans be revived for the preservation of their institutions. 
And now is the time. With our growing prosperity grow also the 
fascinations of pleasure, and the means ma temptations to volup- 
tuousness. Now, unless the salt of the earth contained in 
Christian institutions, can be diffused through the land, the mass 
will putrefy. The tide of business and pleasure, bursting from 
our cities, rolling on our sea-coast, and flowing in our canals, will 
soon sweep away the Sabbath, unless a vigorous public sentiment 
can be arrayed for its preservation by the preaching of the Gos- 
pel and the power of the Spirit. Let the Sabbath-schools, then, 
and Bible-classes of our land be multiplied, and let Societies for 
domestic missions rise in every State and district, and collect and 
pour out the energies of the nation for its moral preservation ; 
while Bibles, and pastors, and teachers are multiplied, till the 
knowledge of the Lord covers the land, and his saving health is 
extended to all the people. 

4, All Christian denominations are called upon to codperate for 
the preservation of religion. 

It is idle to expect, and folly to desire, the amalgamation of all 
denominations into one. The Papal effort at universal compre- 
hension has shown what a vast, unstimulated, stagnant uniformity 
will accomplish ; and God, no doubt, has permitted some variant 


_ winds of — to move upon the face of the deep, to maintain 


motion and purity and life. 

We may say, however, that jealousies and ambitious collisions 
between religious denominations should give place to Christian 
courtesy and the magnanimity of an hearty codperation for the 
glory of God, and the salvation of the world. 

It is in vain to expect, and it would be sinful to desire the ex- 
tinction of any one denomination of Christians. There is room 
for all—and work for all; and there is ample reason why each 
should hail the other as an auxiliary in the work of the Lord. 
The religious principle must be applied throughout the nation, and 
no one denomination can do it. The work demands the ceaseless 
action of each in its own peculiar way, and the magnanimous 
codperation of all for the preservation of the great principles of 
our common Christianity. Nor will such concert of action be in 
vain. It will form extensively a public opinion which shall accord 
with the morality of the Gospel—whose sanctions, expressed in 
the votes of virtuous freemen, shall elevate to influence and power 
men of pure morality, and consign the irreligious, immoral, and 
dissolute to merited contempt—a law which the wicked can not 
repeal, and whose penalty they can notevade. All denominations, 
united and directing their suffrages to that end, can check the vio- 
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‘lation of the Sabbath ; can arrest the contagion of intemperance ; 
‘ean punish duelists in high places, who set at defiance, with 
‘shameless notoriety, the laws of God and their country, bringing 


upon us the contempt of the world, and the just judgments of 
eaven. 

5. In this great work of national preservation and universal 
good will, our civil rulers are particularly called upon to co- 
operate. 

Not, as once, in convoking synods, and approving and recom- 
mending creeds; and not in coercing by law attendance —_ ub- 
lic worship, or the support of religious institutions. The days 
have gone by in which such interposition is required or can avail. 


’ The God of our fathers having given to us a practical illustration 


of the efficacy of religious institutions, sustained by law during 
our minority ; now, in our manhood, puts the price into our hands, 
to be preserved or abandoned on our own responsibility. Norare 
the Church and the State to be so identified, as that the qualifica- 
tions for civil office must be the same as for membership in that 
kingdom which is not of this world. Still our civil rulers owe to 
God and their country now, the same illustrious piety, the same 
estimation of the doctrines of God’s word, the same attendance 
upon the ordinances of the Gospel and codperation for their sup- 


_ port, and the same strict and pure morality, which rendered the 


civil fathers of our land so illustrious in their character, and so be- 
nign in the power of their example upon their own and upon 
other generations. The example of men in official stations is 
among the most powerful moral causes which afflict or bless a 
community. If it be good, it descends with cheering power, like 
the gentle rain upon the earth; but if it be evil, from its bad 
eminence, it comes down upon the community, like the mountain 
torrent, sweeping away landmarks. The righteous mourn under 
their sway, and the wicked creep from their hiding-places, and walk 
on every side, setting their mouth against the heavens, and their 
foot upon all that is sacred and holy. The time has come, when 
the experiment is to be made, whether the world is to be eman- 
cipated and rendered happy, or whether the whole creation shall 
groan and travail together in pain until the final consummation: 
and the example of the rulers of our nation will throw decisive 
weights into the scales, for or against the world’s last hope. If 
they pour contempt upon the Bible, its doctrines and institutions 
— if they take in vain the name of God, or — wantonly his 
holy day—if they concentrate in:the Capitol and spread abroad 
through the land the infection of their bad example ; the whole 
nation will feel it, and the nation die under it, unless the indignant 
virtue of an insulted community shall throw off the b ay of 
death, and by a well-directed suffrage call to its aid men of talents 
and of pure morality. 
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6. To perpetuate our national prosperity and hold up our light 
to the world, our citizens must heniah party spirit, and regulate 
the suffrage of the nation with reference to the preservation of its 
moral purity. 

The temporary collisions of local interest and of ambition can 
never be excluded from such a nation as this, and are not to be 
feared. It is those deep-rooted and permanent divisions, extend- 
ing through the land, rousing the feelings and arraying the 
energies of one part of the nation in keen collision with the other, 
and perpetuating prejudice and strife, from generation to genera- 
tion, which threaten the existence of our republican institutions. 
Through one such fiery trial we have passed undestroyed, though 
by no means uninjured; and no patriot of the present generation 
would willingly, I trust, behold our country placed in such 
jeopardy again. Despotic governments may pass in safety through 
— commotions such as would shake down the pillars of a re- 
public. The mobs of England, which, in the presence of the mili- 
tary power, are but the gambols of a kid within the scope of the 
lion’s paws, would be, in this country, as the letting out of waters. 
There is no possibility of freedom in this bad world, without so 
much intelligence and moral principle as shall create an efficient 
public sentiment in favor of law and good order. 

But party spirit prostrates every thing which is venerable and 
sacred within the sphere of its commotion. It directs the atten- 
tion of the people from their own common interests to the means 
of gaining ends to which prejudice and passion may direct them ; 
and the attention of the government from the public good to the 
means of its own political ascendency. It renders a wise and 
comprehensive policy impossible; for party spirit has no magna- 
nimity, no conscience, no consistency, to withhold it from resist- 
ing as readily what is wise as what is unwise, and its victories are 
too transient to admit of much prospective wisdom. It is emin- 
ently hostile to the laws which watch over the morals of the 
nation; for who will execute them when partisans on both sides 
fear that they may feel the consequences of fidelity at the very 
next election. Too often, from the nearly balanced state of par- 
ties, the most worthless portion of the community actually hold 
the sway in the elections, even in a state of society comparatively 
virtuous, occasioning impunity in the violation of law, and cloth- 
ing with political consequence, and too often surrounding with 
adulation, men whom our fathers would have expelled from good 
society, and sent to the work-house or the pillory. It tends to 
destroy in society all distinctions of talent, and learning, and 
moral character, as qualifications for office ; while it reconciles the 
people upon the plea of necessity, to such 2 ment sacrifices 
of conscience ind: common-sense as they would never consent to, 
unstimulated by its madness. Indeed, in alt but the name, it 
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rears beneath the forms of freedom, a real and most terrific des- 
potism. For every party has a soul—some master spirit who, 
without a crown and scepter, governs with absolute sway. He is 
surrounded by a nobility, each of whom is commissioned to gov- 
ern the public opinion within his sphere, and bring his retainers 
to the polls, to subserve implicitly the interests of the king and of 
the aristocracy. It needs only to kindle the watch-fire, and every 
clansman is at his post; and argument might as well avail against 
bullets in the day of battle, as in these determined contests of 
rties, There is no remedy for this state of things, but that intel- 
feenes which qualifies the people to understand their rights, in- 
terests, and duties; and that calmness of feeling to which the pub- 
lic mind, undisturbed by partisan efforts, will not fail to come; 
and that deep conviction of the importance of moral purity, which 
shall turn the expectations of the people from party men and 
party measures, to the application of moral power, by the institu- 
tions of religion and the interposition of the Holy Spirit. 
Multitudes of Christians and patriots have long since abandoned 
party politics, and, not knowing what to do, have abandoned 
almost the exercise of suffrage. This is wrong. An enlightened 
and virtuous suffrage may, by system and concentration, become 
one of the most powerful means of promoting national purity and 
morality ; as the suffrage from which the influence of conscience 
and virtue is withdrawn, can not fail to be disastrous. While 
then, as freemen, we remove one temptation to hypocrisy, by dis- 
pensing with a profession of religion as a qualification for office, 
and exclude all occasions of jealousy, by bestowing our votes 
without reference to Christian denominations; let all Christians 
and all patriots exercise their rights as electors with an inflexible 
regard to moral character; and let the duelist and the Sabbath- 
breaker, and the drunkard, and the licentious, find the doors of 
honor barred, and the heights of ambition defended against: them 
by hosts of determined freemen; and the moral effect will be 
great. The discrimination by suffrage will exert upon the youth 
of our country a most salutary restraint, and upon dasblute ambi-. 
tious men a powerful reforming influence. Let every freeman, 
then, who would perpetuate the liberty and happiness of . his 
country, and transmit to his descendants of distant generations 
) the precious legacy which our fathers have sent down to us, in+ 
| quire concerning the candidate for whom he is solicited to vote-— 
is he an enemy to the Bible, or to the doctrines and institutions of 
the Gospel—is he a duelist, or an intemperate man, or a Sabbath- 
breaker, or dissolute, or dishonest? and if in any of these respects 
he be disqualified, withhold his vote, and give it to a better man, 
and it will go far to retrieve the declensions which have taken 
place, and to render righteousness and peace the stability of our 
times. 
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And now, what shall we say to these things? Are they the 
dreams of a fervid imagination, or are they the words of truth and 
soberness? Will our blessings be perpetuated, or shall ours be 
added to the ruined republics that have been? Are we assem- 
bled to-day to bestow funeral honors upon our departed glory, or 
with united counsels and hearts to strengthen the things that re- 
main? Weak indeed must be the faith that wavers now, and 
sinks amid waves less terrific, and prospects more cheering, than 
any which our fathers ever saw. Were it dark even as in aay 
and did the waves run high, and dash loud and angry around us, 
still our faith would not be dismayed: still with our fathers we 
would believe, “Qui transtulit sustinet;” and still would we re- 
joice in the annunciation of Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
“ Behold I create all things new.” Our anchor will not fail—our 
bark will not founder; for the means of preservation will be used, 
and the God of our fathers will make them effectual. The memo- 
ry of our fathers is becoming more precious. Their institutions 
are commanding a higher estimation. Deeper convictions are felt 
of the importance of religious institutions: and more extended 
and vigorous exertions are made to balance the temptations of 

rosperity by moral powers. Christians are ceasing from their 
jealousies and concentrating theirenergies. The nation is moved, 
and beginning to enroll itself in various forms of charitable asso- 
ciation, for the extension of religion at home and abroad. Philo- 
sophers and patriots, statesmen and men of wealth, are beginning 
to feel that it is righteousness only which exalteth a nation, and to 
give to the work of moral renovation their arguments, the power 
of their example, and the impulse of their charity. And the peo- 
ple, weary of political collision, are disposed at length to build 
again those institutions which in times of contention, they had 
either neglected or trodden down. Such an array of moral in- 
fluence as is now comprehended in the great plan of charitable 
operations, was never betes brought to bear upon the nation. It 
moves onward, attended by fervent supplications, and followed by 

lorious and unceasing effusions of the Holy Spirit. The god of 
this world feels the shock of the onset, and has commenced his re- 
treat. Jesus Christ is going on from conquering and to conquer ; 
nor will he turn from His purpose, or cease from His work, until 
He hath made all things new. 
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Nore TO THE PRECEDING DiscouRsE.—It seems desirable, asa 
matter of interest and information, to add a note to this discourse. 

We heard it, with deep interest, many years ago, while a student 
in Yale College, from the lips of its venerable and eloquent author. 
We obtained a copy, and preserved it till now: a few copies only 
were printed. The author preached it only twice, and had not 
seen a copy for twenty years till recently, and its existence was 
searcely known to his own family, and does not, therefore, appear 
in any of his published volumes. We desired to give it a fresh 
resurrection from its long sleep of many years, and furnish terres- 
trial wings to its celestial, brilliant, and burning thoughts, and send 
them far abroad on their appropriate mission, as we have the 
author’s permission to do. e desired to place it here the more 
as a mental companion to the portrait-embellishment of this vol- 
ume, because the original of the portrait, and the author of this 
discourse, were bosom-friends through long years, loving each 
other with a love as deep and strong as that of David and Jonathan, 
and by whose side, we believe, the survivor expects to sleep the 
long slumber of ages, in that beautiful city of the dead, the Ceme- 
tery at New-Haven. 

The discourse itself has a historic interest. It was the last ofa 
series of annual discourses extending through a period of almost 
two hundred years, and may not improperly entitled, Dr. 
BEECHER’S VALEDICTORY SERMON to the State of Connecticut, or to 
its constituted and civil authorities; such indeed it was. After 
this, ‘‘the standing order,” from time immemorial, stepped down 
to the common platform of other denominations, thus neutralizing 
and ending jealousies and unkindly feelings of supposed preémin- 
ence, and was soon after followed by extensive revivals of religion, 
indicating the divine approbation of the event. 

The discourse has almost the force and power of prophetic in- 
terest, and, in many respects, has a present pungency of application 
to the passing condition of things,.as if written and preached not a 
month ago. Few men of modern days have said so much—uttered 
language so condensed and forcible—like logic on fire—with{so 
much boldness and brilliancy of thought and expression, in defense 
of truth, and in advocacy of the great themes and doctrines of 
evangelical religion, in a ministry of more than sixty years, as has 
the venerable author of this discourse. He is now in his eighty- 
fourth year since October, and has outlived nearly all his early 
compeers, and only waits now in cheerful hope the arrival of the 
chariot of Israel’s God, and the celestial horsemen, to take him up 
to his home in heaven. 

We only add a brief outline biographical sketch of this eminent 
servant of Christ, as‘a matter of interest. 

Rey. Dr. LyMAN BEECHER was born at New-Haven, October 12, 
1775—graduated at Yale College in 1797—studied theology with 
Dr. Dwight—was ordained pastor of a Church in East-Hampton in 
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December, 1798, where he remained eleven years, during which 
there were three powerful revivals of religion. In 1810 he became 
pastor of a Church in Litchfield, Ct., where he remained sixteen 
years, where he became widely renowned as a preacher and valiant 
for the truth; preaching on public occasions of more than usual 
importance and interest. 

n 1826, great defections had taken place in the churches in Bos- 
ton and the neighboring parts of New-England, into Unitarianism, 
following the lead of Dr. Channing and others in sympathy with 
him; and Dr. Beecher was chosen, out of all the clergy of New- 
England, to uphold the standard of the ancient Puritan faith 

ainst their desertion. He was installed over the newly-organized 

anover-Street Church, Boston, and at once began his important 
labors. He flung himself into the thickest of the battle, and was 
sustained by the confidence and fervent admiration of the religious 
body to which he belonged. There we often heard him preach, 
and so vivid and powerful were his exhibitious of truth, that the 
brilliant outlines of his sermons come trooping up in our memory 
through more than a quarter of a century. In this work Dr. 
Beecher was looked up to as the most efficient champion and de- 
fender of the faith. 

In 1832, this burning and shining light was removed to Cincin- 
nati, to reflect and throw the radiance of truth into that valley of 
the West, and light up the darkness of Romanism.. His great 
character, uniform principles, and fixed adherence to truth and his 
convictions, together with his fervid eloquence, made a deep and 
lasting impression upon Western society. For ten years he re- 
mained in Cincinnati as pastor of a Presbyterian Shurch, and 
as President and Professor of Didactic Theology in Lane Seminary. 
But at length the infirmities of increasing age held out admonitions 
of diminished strength. But a brief address to the students of 
Yale College, during an incidental visit, showed the tone and tem- 
per of his mind, which we heard. ‘My young brethren,’ said the 
veteran, ‘I hope soon to wipe off the dust and sweat of toil, in hea- 
ven. But if God would give me a dispensation, I would buckle 
on the armor, and go with you shoulder to shoulder, and fight 
the battle over again.’ In almost all the conspicuous moral enter- 
prises of his time he has borne a prominent part. His advocacy 
and influence upon the Temperance Cause was great, and extend- 
ed over many years; and his discourses on temperance will have 
an immortality on earth, and influence the public mind ages after 
their author is in heaven. His publications have been numerous, 
and somewhat miscellaneous, but deeply and widely effective upon 
living minds This brief but imperfect sketch must suffice for the 
purpose of this note, and fill the remaining space left at the end of 
this discourse, which is among the most eloquent that we have 
heard from his lips, and too valuable to be left to sleep unread by 
many in this sollee age.—[EDITOR OF NATIONAL PREACHER. 








